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THE  following  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  this  Testimonial, 
and  of  the  circumstances  attending  its  culmination  at  Montreal,  is 
taken,  with  but  slight  change,  from  the  report  in  The  Engineeri?ig  and 
Milling  Journal.  Although  that  report  contains  features  which  might  be 
omitted  from  a  grave  public  record  of  formal  proceedings,  it  is  adapted 
for  that  very  reason  to  reproduce  the  actual  scenes  to  those  who  were 
not  present,  or  to  recall  it  pleasantly  to  those  who  were  present ;  and 
since  this  memorial  of  it  is  intended  solely  for  the  contributors  to  the 
Testimonial,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  welcome  its  fulness  of  detail.  The 
reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of  the  Institute,  indulged  in  by  the  speakers, 
though  not  directly  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  record,  are  here 
retained,  for  the  double  reason  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  actual  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  they  will  give  pleasure  to  members  who  shall  read 
them,  as -they  did  to  those  who  heard  them. 

The  value  of  this  memento  will  be  enhanced  to  all  by  the  excellent 
portrait  of  Dr.  Drown  which  the  Committee  has  happily  been  able  to 
secure  as  a  frontispiece. 


THE  DROWN  TESTIMONIAL 


T^HE  great  event  of  the  Montreal  Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Mining 


I 


Engineers  was  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  Dr.  T.  M.  Drown, 
the  Secretary,  and  its  reception  by  him.  The  origin  and  nature  of  this 
testimonial  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  following  circular,  which, 
having  served  its  purpose  as  a  confidential  communication,  may  now  with 
propriety  be  published: 

[CONFIDENTIAL.] 

New   Vork,  July  15,  1879. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  recent  destruction  by  fire  of  Pardee  Hall,  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  Prof.  T.  M.  Drown,  Secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers, saved,  by  great  exertion,  the  back  numbers  of  the  "Transactions 
of  the  Institute"  (some  5000  volumes  in  all),  and  lost  all  of  his  own  pro- 
fessional library  and  apparatus,  amounting  to  about  $5000  in  value. 

It  seems  to  many  members  of  the  Institute  that  this  is  an  appropriate 
opportunity  for  a  substantial  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  Secretary  in 
his  personal  loss,  of  gratitude  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  Insti- 
tute at  such  sacrifice  of  his  own  interests,  and  of  appreciation  for  his  long, 
faithful,  and  efficient  labors  heretofore. 

For  this  purpose  the  undersigned  have  consented  to  act  as  a  committee 
to  receive  subscriptions  from  any  members  or  associates  who  may  desire  to 
take  part  in  the  proposed  testimonial.  It  is  hoped  that  the  sum  of  $20CO, 
at  least,  may  be  thus  collected. 

It  is  designed  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret  from  Prof.  Drown  until  the 
Montreal  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  September,  and  to  prepare  for  him 
at  that  time  a  pleasant  surprise.  The  names  of  subscribers,  but  not  the 
amounts  subscribed,  may  be  made  public  or  communicated  to  him. 
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If  you  desire  to  join  in  this  movement,  please  send  your  subscription,  by 
check  or  P.  O.  order,  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  17  Burling  Slip,  New  York 
City. 

Yours  respectfully, 


Ecklev  B.  Coxe, 
W.  P.  Shinn, 
Frank  Firmstone, 
Thomas  Egleston, 
R.  W.  Raymond, 


Committee. 


To  this  circular  responses  were  received  from   the  following  members 
and  associates : 


John  S.  Alexander, 
J.  B.  Arnold, 
Charles  A.  Ashburner, 
George  Asmus, 
S.  W.  Baldwin, 
J.  C.  Barti.ett, 
James  C.  Bayles, 
Charles  E.  Billin, 
Andrew  A.  Blair, 

F.  C.  Blake, 
W.  P.  Blake, 
John  F.  Blandy, 
John  Bogart, 

E.  Borda, 

G.  L.  Bradley, 
J.  H.  Bramwell, 
Calvin  E.  Brodhead, 
VV.  M.  Brodie, 
Geo.  J.  Brush, 
Stuart  M.  Buck, 

I.  Townsend  Burden, 
James  A.  Burden, 
Wm.  Burnham, 
Cyrus  Butler, 
Thomas  M.  Carnegie, 
John  W.  Chalfant, 
Albert  H.  Childs, 


John  A.  Church, 
Orestes  Cleveland, 
VV.  B.  Cogswell, 
H.  E.  Collins, 
Edward  Cooper, 
Martin  Coryell, 
Andrew  Cosgriff, 
W.  M.  Courtis, 
Eckley  B.  Coxe, 
W.  E.  C.  Coxe, 
J.  H.  Cremer, 
Henry  M.  Curry, 
Fred.  H.  Daniels, 

JULIEN  DEBY, 

A.  B.  De  Saulles, 
H.  S.  Drinker, 
Chas.  B.  Dudley, 
Thomas  Egleston, 
A.  Eilers, 
S.  F.  Emmons, 
Henry  Engelmann, 
E.  F.  Eurich, 
W.  E.  C.  Eustis, 
A.  Faber  du  Faur, 
E.  M.  Ferguson, 
Robert  P.  Field, 
Frank  Firmstone, 


S.  Alfred  Ford, 
P.  Frazer,  Jr., 
B.  W.  Frazier, 
H.  C.  Frick, 
John  Fritz, 
George  H.  Frost, 
John  Fulton, 
Moritz  Gaetzschmann, 
John  L.  Gill,  Jr., 
Edward  Gridley, 
Alexander  Hamilton, 
J.  H.  Harden, 

B.  J.  Harrington, 
Edwin  Harrison, 
Edward  Hart, 
William  R.  Hart, 
John  M.  Hartman, 
J.  C.  Hay  don, 
Frank  J.  Hearne, 
Oswald  J.  Heinrich, 
James  Hemphill, 
Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
Levi  Holbrook, 

A.  L.  Holley, 

J.   F.   HOLLOWAY, 

F.  P.  Howe, 
Henry  M.  Howe, 

A.  W.  Humphreys, 
Joshua  Hunt, 
Robert  W.  Hunt, 
T.  Sterry  Hunt, 

C.  C.  Hussey, 
Henry  Janin, 
Louis  Janin, 

B.  F.  Jones, 
W.  R.  Jones, 
Julian  Kennedy, 
Joseph  C.  Kent, 
William  St.  G.  Kent, 
William  Kent, 

W.  S.  Keyes, 
J.  P.  Kimball, 
F.  B.  Laughlin, 


Jas.  Laughlin,  Jr., 
E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr., 
James  F.  Lewis, 

William  Lilly, 
Ed.  V.  McCandless, 
Arthur  McClellan, 
Andrew  H.  McClintock, 
Henry  McCormick, 
Andrew  S.  McCreath, 
John  McLeavy, 
Charles  Macdonald, 
Thomas  Macfarlane, 
Archibald  MacMartin, 
Arthur  Macy, 
Selden  E.  Marvin, 
George  W.  Maynard, 

0.  Metcalf, 
^^'ILLIAM  Metcalf, 
Reuben  Miller, 
Ed.  S.  Moffat, 
Charles  H.  Morgan, 
D.  J.  Morrell, 
Henry  S.  Munroe, 
Nambu  Kiugo, 
William  G.  Neilson, 
Edward  Nichols, 
Henry  W.  Oliver, 

J.  M.  Ordway, 

1.  P.  Pardee, 
James  Park,  Jr., 
Charles  Parkin, 
Charles  O.  Parson-, 
Edmund  C.  Pechin, 
Joseph  C.  Platt,  Jr., 
William  B.  Potter, 
Maj.  J.  W.  Powell, 
Theodore  D.  Rand, 
R.  W.  Raymond, 
George  Richards, 

R.  H.  Richards, 
R.  H.  Rickard, 
J.  H.  Ricketson, 
John  Rinard, 


Percival  Roberts,  Jr., 
Charles  M.  Rolker, 

R.    P.    ROTHWELL, 

Oliver  P.  Scaife, 
Wm.  Lucien  Scaife, 
Chas.  A.  Schaeffer, 
Adolph  Schmidt, 
Albert  F.  Schneider, 
J.  E.  Schwartz, 
N.  S.  Shaler, 
William  P.  Shinn, 

B.  Silliman, 

J.  M.  Silliman, 
William  H.  Singer, 
R.  R.  Singer, 
William  Spencer, 
E.  G.  Spilsbury, 

C.  Edw.  Stafford, 
John  Stanton,  Jr., 
W.  A.  Sweet, 

VV.  N.  Symington, 
A.  Thies, 


John  Thomas, 
Samuel  Thomas, 
CO.  Thompson, 
E  Ray  Thompson, 
J.  Fraser  Torrance, 
Alfred  L.  Tyler, 
Ferdinand  Valton, 
W.  W.  Van  Voorhis, 
Henry  A.  Vezin, 
Jos.  D.  Weeks, 
Ashbel  Welch, 
Calvin  Wells, 
William  White,  Jr., 
S.  B.  Whiting, 
Henry  Williams, 
John  A.  Wilson, 
John  T.  Wilson, 
Frank  S.  Witherbee, 
T.  F.  Witherbee, 
J.  P.  Witherovv, 
Chas.  A.  Young, 
James  B.  Young. 


The  contributions  amounted  to  over  three  thousand  dollars,  which  the 
Committee  decided  to  present  in  money,  since  no  one  could  so  well  re- 
place, to  that  extent,  the  lost  treasures  of  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary 
himself. 

The  occasion  selected  by  the  Committee  for  the  presentation  was  the 
banquet  which  took  place  at  the  Windsor  House,  Montreal,  on  the  evening 
of  the  1 8th  of  September.  This  banquet  being  in  no  sense  an  official 
affair,  but  a  purely  voluntary  social  reunion  of  such  members  as  chose  to 
join  in  it,  and  such  guests  as  they  chose  to  invite,  seemed  the  most  appro- 
priate opportunity  for  a  ceremony  which  was  likewise  wholly  unofficial  and 
voluntary — a  spontaneous  expression  of  friendly  feeling. 

It  was  known  to  all  present,  except  the  Secretary,  that  in  some  way  or 
other,  during  the  evening,  the  testimonial  would  be  fired  off;  but,  as  no 
one  had  precise  knowledge,  there  was  a  pleasant  uncertainty  as  to  details, 
and  much  curiosity  as  to  how  the  unconscious  victim  would  take  the  sur- 
prise which  was  in  store  for  him.     The  secret  had  been  well  kept,  and  the 
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surprise  was  complete.  Nothing  occurred  to  foreshadow  the  event  until 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  announced  the  last  regular  toast, 
"The  Former  Officers  of  the  Institute,"  and  called  upon  an  ex-president, 
Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  to  respond.  Dr.  Raymond's  address  was  chiefly  re- 
markable, as  the  reader  will  perceive,  for  its  concealment  of  the  main  point 
until  the  very  end;  and  the  success  of  this  artifice  greatly  enhanced  the 
merit  of  Dr.  Brown's  immediate  reply,  the  delivery  of  which  profoundly 
moved  both  the  speaker  and  his  audience.  It  is  difficult  enough,  even 
with  ample  preparation,  to  be  other  than  commonplace  under  such  circum- 
stances; and  we  think  all  who  heard  that  graceful  acknowledgment  will 
justify  us  in  saying  that,  before  he  sat  down,  the  Secretary  had  turned  his 
own  surprise  into  a  very  decided  surprise  for  his  friends. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  RAYMOND. 

Mr.  President;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  sentiment  to  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  responding  might  well  be  the  subject  of  a  volume.  It 
involves  considerations  and  arouses  associations  for  the  full  treatment  of 
which  History,  Biography,  Social  Science,  Politics,  Statistics,  Finance, 
Friendship,  and  Fancy  would  be  laid  under  contribution.  In  it  is  wrapped 
up  the  whole  career  of  our  beloved  and  flourishing  Society. 

It  is  said  of  the  Mormon  Church,  if  I  recollect  the  figures  aright,  that  it 
consisted  at  the  outset  of  about  thirteen  officers  and  six  private  members; 
and  shrewd  observers  have  declared  that  to  the  maintenance  of  some  such 
proportion  between  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  laymen  the  subsequent 
rapid  growth  of  that  organization  may,  in  large  part,  be  ascribed.  The 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  appears  to  have  been  conceived  on  a 
plan  of  similar  wisdom;  for  I  find  by  the  records  that  twenty-two  gentlemen, 
assembled  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  May,  1871,  adopted  rules  providing  that 
their  officers  should  consist  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  nine  Man- 
agers, a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer — in  all,  eighteen  officers,  leaving  only 
four  members  unprovided  for!  I  suppose  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  have 
at  least  so  many  to  form  a  nominating  committee  to  nominate  the  rest. 

Unfortunately  for  this  ingenious  little  arrangement,  if  it  ever  existed,  the 
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Institute  grew  so  fast  that  not  even  the  talent  of  an  entire  American  Con- 
gress, perpetually  occupied  in  amending  the  rules,  could  have  manufactured, 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  offices  enough  to  "go  round."  Before  the  first 
election  took  place,  the  number  of  members  had  risen  from  twenty-two  to 
forty-six;  at  the  time  of  the  next  annual  election  it  was  about  two  hundred, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  it  has  steadily  increased,  until  we  now  reckon 
some  eight  hundred  names  upon  our  list.  The  result  of  this  unexpected 
increase  has  been  that,  of  the  aboriginal  twenty-two,  only  nine  ever  got  any 
office  at  all — a  circumstance  which,  if  there  had  been  perquisites  attached 
to  the  official  functions,  might  well  be  pronounced  a  piece  of  great  injus- 
tice. But  there  grew,  I  might  almost  say  by  happy  accident,  though  not 
altogether  without  forethought  and  desire  on  the  part  of  those  most  active 
and  responsible,  a  twofold  impression  and  tradition  in  the  general  feeling 
of  this  young  society,  to  which  its  harmony  and  progress  owe  much.  It 
was,  by  common  consent,  left  to  the  Council  to  manage  all  the  business 
affairs,  internal  and  external.  They  were  even  permitted  to  assume  pecu- 
niary omnipotence,  and  become  responsible,  individually,  for  the  annual 
deficit!  And  it  was  equally  a  general  feeling  that  the  Council  should  be 
selected  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  business;  that  they 
should  be  members  actively  interested  in  the  Institute,  personally  able  to 
attend  council  meetings,  and  also  representing,  so  far  as  was  compatible 
with  these  conditions,  the  different  professional  branches  and  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  membership.  At  the  same  time,  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  of  too  great  a  concentration  of  delegated  power,  the 
objects  of  the  Institute  were  strictly  limited,  and  the  functions  of  the 
Council  were  confined  within  a  narrow  sphere. 

Our  Society  is  a  republic,  and  republics  are  said  to  be  ungrateful.  So 
th-jy  are,  and  so  they  ought  to  be,  if  the  only  evidence  of  gratitude  is  the 
giving  of  office.  But  with  us  (and  would  it  were  so  with  all  republics) 
office  is  not  a  reward;  it  is  the  selection  of  an  instrument.  And  if  loyal 
support,  true  brotherly  affection,  and  hearty  recognition  of  service  ren- 
dered, be  proper  expressions  of  gratitude,  then  this  republic  is  not  un- 
grateful. The  present  toast  is  but  the  summing-up  of  a  long,  unbroken 
course  of  cordial  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Institute  toward  its  official 
servants.     Speaking  for  the  large  number  of  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
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been  in  times  past  distinguished  by  your  choice,  I   render  you  thanks  for 
this,  the  highest  reward  they  could  desire  or  deserve. 

If  time  permitted,  I  should  like  to  indulge  in  some  reminiscences  of  the 
early  days  when  the  cares  of  office  were  perhaps  more  multifarious  than 
they  are  now.  It  used  to  be,  for  instance,  one  of  the  regular  duties  of  the 
officers  to  drum  up  both  contributions  and  attendants  for  the  meetings. 
We  were  like  a  Congressional  Committee,  "authorized  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers."  Fueling,  as  we  did,  that  the  failure  of  a  single  meeting  might 
inflict  a  serious  injury  upon  the  career  of  our  young  society,  we  were  often 
frightened  at  the  prospects  of  a  slim  congregation  and  a  scanty  supply  of 
material.  There  used  to  be  anxious  letters  and  telegrams  between  the 
President  and  Secretary.  "  How  many  papers  do  you  know  of?"  "One, 
certain;  perhaps  two."  "How  many  are  going  to  the  meeting?"  "Can't 
find  out,"  etc.,  etc.  I  think  the  climax  was  the  Boston  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary, 1873,  which  began  with  the  President  and  Secretary  seated  in  state, 
one  member  welcoming  the  Institute  to  Boston,  and  one  other  member 
seated  in  the  audience.  Fortunately  there  was  a  considerable  attendance 
of  strangers,  each  of  whom,  I  trust,  supposed  all  the  rest  to  be  members; 
so  we  passed  muster  after  all.  I  should  like  to  add,  also,  that  a  respect- 
able number  of  members  made  their  appearance  after  the  first  session;  that 
papers  of  interest  were  forthcoming,  and  that  the  refined  hospitality  of  Bos- 
ton contributed  its  share  to  what  became  a  most  successful  meeting.  After 
that  we  never  despaired. 

I  should  like  also  to  recall  the  memories  connected  with  different  admin- 
istrations of  your  executive  trust.  Our  first  President  was  Mr.  Rothwell, 
who  held  his  position  through  the  Wilkes-Barre  meeting.  Then  came 
dear  old  Father  Thomas,  whom  we  subsequently  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
list  of  Honorary  Members,  and  whose  name,  thank  God,  we  have  not  yet 
been  called  to  inscribe  in  the  sad  and  sacred  catalogue  of  our  dead.  The 
election  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  his  acceptance,  gave  a  pledge  which  our 
whole  history  has  ratified,  of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  men  of  prac- 
tice with  the  men  of  theory,  of  wise  old  heads  with  enthusiastic  young 
ones,  by  which,  I  think,  this  Society  has  been  specially  distinguished. 

The  names  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Institute  embody  also  the  harmo- 
nious union  of  different  allied  professions.     Mechanical  engineers  like  Mr. 
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Hollev,  statesmen  and  men  of  affairs  like  Mr.  Hewitt,  chemists  and 
geologists  like  Dr.  Hunt,  no  less  than  mining  engineers  like  our  present 
worthy  incumbent,  find  a  congenial  atmosphere  among  us,  and  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  common  stock  of  information.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  I  ought  not  to  mention  Mr.  Coxe  among  the  "former"  officers  of  the 
Institute;  but  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  he  is  the  only  person  in  it  who 
has  held  office  without  interruption  from  the  beginning,  having  been  ap- 
pointed at  the  Wilkes-Barre  meeting  in  1871,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Waste  of  Anthracite  Coal.  The  Committee  has  been  sitting  ever 
since — if  a  standing  committee  can  sit — with  its  arm,  so  to  speak,  around 
the  waist  of  Ann-thracite  Coal ;  and  it  seems  to  like  the  position.  We  are 
occasionally  informed  that  when  the  Committee  finally  reports,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  its  researches  it  has  embraced  a  good  deal.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  the  final  report  will  not  be  made  until  the  waste  of  anthracite 
shall  have  ceased,  which  will  be,  according  to  Mr.  Sheafer's  calculations, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  from  now,  when  there  will  be  no  more 
anthracite  to  waste.  So  Mr.  Coxe  has  a  sure  thing  for  life!  Administra- 
tions may  come  and  go,  but  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Coal 
endures. 

Other  officials  besides  the  Presidents  would  deserve  mention  if  time  per- 
mitted me  to  do  justice  to  memory.  There  is  Mr.  Coryell,  one  of  our 
founders,  who  discharged  the  duties,  first  of  Secretary  and  afterward  of 
Manager,  serving  in  all  some  five  years.  And  there  is  our  friend  Pechin, 
once  known  as  Pechin  of  Dunbar,  long  an  officer  of  the  Institute,  and  a 
regular  attendant  upon  its  meetings,  but  of  late  too  much  addicted  to  ab- 
sence. Mr.  Pechin  was  noted  for  his  success  in  obtaining  at  each  meeting 
some  piece  of  information  which  "paid  the  whole  cost  of  the  trip."  The 
trip  from  Tennessee  costs  more  than  the  trip  from  Dunbar;  but  if  Mr. 
Pechin  would  take  into  account  the  pleasure  he  gives  by  his  presence,  as 
well  as  that  which  he  receives,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining 
on  which  side  of  the  account  the  balance  belongs. 

But  I  must  not  enumerate  all  the  wise  and  learned  and  jolly  good  fellows 
that  have  sat  in  the  meetings  of  the  Council.  Their  varied  excellencies 
would  remind  us  of  the  sign  of  a  green-grocer's  shop  near  one  of  our  New 
York  ferries, — "All  kinds  of  berries  here;  straw,  rasp,  black,  and  huckle." 
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Yet  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  devote  a  word  to  one  whose  genial  presence, 
sympathy,  and  enthusiasm  were  dear  to  many  of  us,  and  most  helpful  to 
our  Institute — he  who  was  carried  to  the  grave  by  the  loving  arms  of  his 
workmen,  and  mourned  as  deeply  in  their  cottages  as  in  the  mansion-  of 
many  great,  who  were  proud  to  call  him  friend — William  Firmstone,  of 
Glendon. 

I  must  hasten  on,  or  you  will  apply  to  my  remarks  which  begin  so  far 
back  and  come  so  far  down,  the  criticism  which  the  tourist  made  upon  the 
veal  of  South  Germany — that  it  was  "killed  too  soon  and  cooked  too  late." 
But  I  cannot  conclude  this  tribute  to  the  officers  of  the  Institute  without 
reference  to  one  who,  in  my  judgment,  has  accomplished  more  for  its  suc- 
cess than  all  the  rest.  Need  I  say  that  I  mean  its  accomplished  and  faith- 
ful Secretary — a  former,  a  present,  and  I  take  no  risk  in  saying  a  future 
officer?  Few  members  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  the 
work  of  our  Secretary,  can  appreciate  its  arduous  and  complex  character. 
To  conduct  the  correspondence  of  this  office  alone  is  work  enough.  Not 
only  the  ordinary  communications  by  circular  to  eight  hundred  members, 
the  maintenance  of  a  correct  catalogue,  the  collection  of  dues,  but  also  the 
answering  of  all  sorts  of  inquiries,  fall  within  the  duties  which  our  Secre- 
tary discharges  with  unfailing  courtesy,  intelligence,  and  executive  ability. 
I  wish  to  bear  witness,  based  on  personal  observation,  of  my  admiration 
for  this  example  of  efficiency  without  parade,  decision  without  obstinacy, 
system  without  routine  stupidity,  tact  without  weakness — the  steel  hand  in 
the  velvet  glove — suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re.  But  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  the  Secretary  is  the  Annual  Volume  of  Transactions,  every  page  of 
which  is  prepared  for  the  press  and  revised  by  him.  The  singular  freedom 
of  our  published  Transactions  from  annoying  errors  of  the  pen  or  type  is 
due,  partly  no  doubt,  to  our  excellent  printer,  chosen  by  Dr.  Drown,  but 
chiefly  to  the  skill  and  care  of  Dr.  Drown  himself.  If  it  has  been  the  lot 
of  any  of  you,  as  it  has  more  than  once  been  mine,  to  edit  and  superintend 
the  publication  of  a  book,  you  will  understand  how  much  trouble  and 
fatigue  the  work  involves;  and  you  will  look  with  veneration  upon  the 
man  who  goes  quietly  on,  preparing  and  producing  every  year  a  volume 
without  blemish. 

I   do   not  wonder,  for  my  part,  that  when  the   irresistible  flames  were 
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sweeping  through  Pardee  Hall,  and  it  was  necessary  to  choose  what  should 
be  saved  from  the  general  wreck,  the  Secretary  said,  "Let  the  works  of 
other  men  which  I  have  gathered  on  my  shelves  be  consumed ;  let  appa- 
ratus which  was  doomed  to  ultimate  destruction  meet  its  fate  somewhat 
prematurely;  but  let  me  preserve  these  volumes,  which  are  at  once  the 
monument  of  my  faithful  service  and  the  treasure  I  am  set  to  guard."  I 
do  not  mean  that  anybody  heard  this  fine  speech.  It  was  not  shouted 
against  the  roaring  of  the  conflagration,  or  bellowed  through  a  fireman's 
trumpet.  It  was  acted,  with  an  eloquence  more  impressive  than  words, 
when  the  Secretary  turned  his  back  upon  his  own  blazing  goods,  and 
rescued  successfully  the  five  thousand  volumes,  the  loss  of  which  would 
have  been  irreparable  to  us.  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  this  act. 
It  was  neither  more  nor  less  devoted  and  unselfish  than  the  whole  course 
of  our  Secretary's  service.     It  was  simply  just  like  him. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  have  expressed 
privately  to  Dr.  Drown  and  to  one  another  their  sympathy  in  his  loss,  and 
their  high  appreciation  of  his  labors  for  the  Institute.  But  they  have  felt, 
also,  that  these  sentiments  ought  to  become  matters  of  public  record ;  and 
this  feeling  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Committee  to  prepare  a 
formal  expression  of  the  gratitude  and  regard  of  the  Institute.  Need  I  say 
that  Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  the  most  experienced  chairman  among  us,  is  the 
chairman  of  that  Committee  also?  He  who  now  addresses  you  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  and  proud  to  be,  on  this  occasion,  its  spokesman. 

It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  committee-room ; 
but  this  I  may  say,  that  although  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  have 
been  entirely  harmonious,  the  various  suggestions  it  has  received  from 
outside  have  caused  it  some  perplexity.  There  were  some  hundreds  of 
these  suggestions,  and  the  Committee,  with  considerable  ingenuity,  suc- 
ceeded in  adopting  them  all.  Fortunately,  most  of  them  were  substantially 
alike,  but  there  were  a  few  which  required  special  consideration. 

For  instance,  it  was  urged  that  a  chromo  should  be  procured  and  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Drown.  So  the  Committee  voted  the  chromo.  Then  it  was 
suggested  that  there  should  be  an  appropriate  motto  inscribed  upon  the 
chromo.  So  the  Committee  voted  the  motto.  Then  there  arose  a  party, 
with  sentiments  too  voluminous  for  a  mere  motto,  demanding  that  a  letter, 
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expressive  of  these  sentiments,  should  be  prepared.  So  the  Committee 
voted  the  letter.  Then  it  was  felt  that  a  poem  would  be  a  good  thing — 
that  is,  a  really  good  poem.  So  the  Committee  voted  a  good  poem,  and 
contracted  with  a  machinist  to  produce  the  article,  the  Committee  to  fur- 
nish the  material  and  prescribe  the  dimensions.  At  last  the  consideration 
was  brought  forward  that  the  poem,  and  the  letter,  and  the  motto,  and  the 
chromo,  if  all  addressed  to  Dr.  Drown,  might  cause  him  some  embarrass- 
ment. So  the  Committee  voted  that  they  should  be  addressed  to  a  disin- 
terested outside  party.  So  far  everything  was  easy.  The  difficulty,  and  I 
hope  I  may  say  the  triumph,  of  the  Committee  lay  in  the  combination  of 
these  separate  arrangements — a  combination  which  would  be  entitled  to  a 
patent  in  the  United  States,  did  I  not  now  make  it  public  upon  a  tempo- 
rarily foreign  soil.  For  the  Committee  resolved  that  the  machinist  should 
receive  the  letter  as  raw  material  for  the  poem,  and  the  result  of  his  manu- 
facture should  receive  the  chromo  as  an  attachment,  significant  of  that  other 
and  more  permanent  attachment  existing  between  Dr.  Drown  and  his 
friends,  which,  etc.,  etc. 

As  the  result  of  all  these  decisions,  I  hold  in  my  hand  [producing  a 
check]  a  small  but  elegant  chromo,  presenting  the  head  of  Liberty,  with 
the  motto  "U.  S.  Int.  Rev.,  2  cents,"  and  upon  the  accompanying  paper 
these  verses: 

To  the  Cashier  of  the  Seventh  Ward  Bank ; 

Sir: 

The  undersigned  would  thank 

You  to  pay,  cash  down, 

To  the  order  of  T.  M.  Drown, 

The  sum  which  follers: 

Three  thousand  Dollars. 

Yours,  with  pleasure,  R. 
W.  Raymond,  Treasurer. 

All  we  ask  of  Dr.  Drown  is  to  deliver  this  letter.  Surely  the  cool  and 
prompt  activity  which  rescued  five  thousand  volumes  can  deliver  one  letter! 
And  I  count  myself  happy  in  the  privilege,  for  myself,  for  all  these,  and  for 
many  scores  beyond  this  circle,  of  saying  to  my  dear  friend  Tom  Drown, 
that  in  all  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute,  whose  records  in  a  goodly  row 
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bear  witness  to  his  faithful  skill,  there  is  not  one  transaction  so  full  of  satis- 
faction to  us  all  as  this,  which  I  now  formally  conclude. 

Dr.  Raymond's  address  was  frequently  interrupted  with  cheering  and 
laughter,  and  its  close  was  followed  with  long-continued  applause,  to  which 
an  absolute  silence  succeeded  as  Dr.  Drown  arose,  and  in  low  but  dis- 
tinct tones  made  his  acknowledgment. 

REPLY  OF  DR.  DROWN. 

Mr.  President;  Dr.  Raymond;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  not 
know  how  I  am  to  respond  to  this  complimentary  address  and  this  mag- 
nificent testimonial.  The  just  appreciation  of  service  which  is  meant  to 
be  faithful  is  always  cause  for  gratitude,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  conceal, 
even  if  I  could,  the  profound  emotion  which  I  feel  at  this  expression  of  your 
thoughtful  kindness  so  far  transcending  justice. 

I  know  full  well  that  any  service  I  may  have  rendered  to  the  Institute 
does  not  deserve  such  recognition,  and  yet  I  feel  it  would  not  be  well  for 
me  now  to  attempt  to  tone  down  the  exuberance  of  Dr.  Raymond's  felicit- 
ous address.  As  it  is  evidently  your  pleasure,  I  will  accept  for  the  moment 
all  you  have  said  and  done  as  an  evidence  of  your  kindly  feelings  toward 
me. 

But  though  I  may  not  attempt  to  abridge  or  correct  Dr.  Raymond's  re- 
marks, I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add  to  them  what  he  has  omitted. 
On  the  subject  of  the  past  officers,  and  of  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
Institute,  I  am,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  as  well  or  better  qualified 
to  speak  than  he,  for  I  enjoy  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  who  has  been  present  at  every  one  of  its  meetings,  and 
I  may  therefore  speak  in  the  character  of  the  "oldest  inhabitant."  Dr. 
Raymond,  it  is  true,  is  not  much  behind  me  in  this  respect,  yet  his  chain  is 
broken,  for  he  missed  the  meeting  in  Bethlehem  in  August,  1871.  Per- 
haps he  will  never  know  how  the  meeting  missed  him. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  first  meeting  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  May, 
1 87 1,  called  by  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Coxe,  Rothwell,  and  Coryell,  who 
are  all  present  with  us  to-night.  We  must  not  overlook,  in  these  days  of 
prosperity,  what  we  owe  to  these  men  who  conceived  the  idea  of  such  an 
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association  of  mining  engineers,  and  brought  together  the  materials  for  its 
formation.  But  there  was  needed  one  to  breathe  into  this  new  organiza- 
tion the  breath  of  life,  and  I  know  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it  was 
Dr.  Raymond  who  made  it  live.  From  the  list  of  Presidents  which  he 
has  given  you  to-night  he  has  betrayed  history,  however  he  may  have 
illustrated  modesty,  by  suppressing  his  own  name,  and  passing  lightly  over 
the  four  years  through  which,  first  as  the  assistant  and  then  as  the  successor 
of  "Father  Thomas,"  he  guided  the  affairs  of  our  young  society. 

It  was  largely  to  his  common  sense,  his  far-sightedness,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary tact  of  management  that  the  Institute  owed  its  rapid  growth.  Mem- 
bers came  flocking  in  from  all  over  the  country,  contributing  not  only  to 
the  support  of  the  Institute,  but  also  bringing  valuable  experience  in  the 
form  of  professional  papers.  Well  do  I  remember,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Institute,  how  anxious  we  were  lest  we  should  not  have  enough  papers  to 
carry  on  the  meeting.  It  was  then  that  Dr.  Ravmond  would  take  hold  of 
a  man  and  make  him  write  a  paper  in  spite  of  protestations  that  he  didn't 
know  anything,  and  couldn't  write  if  he  did.  Our  Transactions  show  not 
only  that  he  was  successful,  but  that  he  made  no  mistake  in  his  men. 

But  we  owe  more  to  Dr.  Raymond  than  the  professional  success  of  the 
Institute.  It  was  he  who  first  announced  in  a  presidential  address  in 
Boston,  many  years  ago,  that  the  principal  object  of  the  Institute  was  to 
have  a  "good  time."  There  may  have  been  some  present  who  thought  the 
expression  trivial,  and  some,  it  may  be,  who  thought  that  the  decadence  of 
the  Institute,  young  as  it  was,  had  already  begun  if  this  were  its  end  and 
aim.  It  was  not  long  after,  however,  that  another  president  of  the  Institute, 
then  of  Boston,  but  now  a  re-naturalized  and  honored  citizen  of  Montreal, 
re-echoed  the  sentiment,  and  said  he  realized  what  it  was  that  Dr.  Raymond 
meant  when  he  said  that  we  met  to  have  a  "good  time."  The  idea  is  that 
offclloivship,  which  binds  us  together  with  bonds  which  are  closer  and  more 
indissoluble  than  mere  professional  feeling  could  ever  form.  Professional 
feeling  too  often  engenders  jealousy;  fellowship  begets  charity.  And  (per- 
haps you  will  permit  me  to  say  it)  it  seems  to  me  that  the  "good  times" 
have  culminated  to-night. 

Dr.  Raymond  has  passed  in  review  the  names  of  the  honored  presidents 
of  this  Institute.     I  can  add  nothing  to  what  he  has  said  of  their  unselfish 
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devotion,  and  of  their  wisdom,  culture,  and  experience;  but  I  wish  to  re- 
mind you  that  it  was  in  association  with  these  men  that  I  have  done  my 
work  as  secretary,  profiting  by  their  advice  and  counsel.  You  had  a  right 
to  expect,  under  these  circumstances,  that  my  work  should  be  intelligently 
done.  That  it  has  met  with  your  approval  I  have  ample  evidence  to-night, 
and  I  am  well  content. 

One  word  about  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  which  I  succeeded  in 
saving  when  the  fire  destroyed  that  noble  building  of  Lafayette  College 
(the  gift  of  a  mining  engineer),  Pardee  Hall.  Dr.  Raymond  has  fairly  de- 
scribed my  feelings  with  regard  to  these  volumes.  Having  had  so  much 
to  do  with  their  publication,  I  could  not  fail  to  feel  as  if  they  were  in  some 
respects  my  productions,  and  my  interest  in  them  was  different  from  what 
I  had  in  books  which  were  simply  bought.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  followed 
my  instinct  in  the  matter,  and  was  only  too  glad,  when  I  went  home  at 
dawn  from  the  blackened  ruins  of  Pardee  Hall,  to  think  that  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Institute  were  all  secure  and  under  cover  again. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  loss  of  my  library  and  apparatus,  which  I  had 
been  accumulating  for  twenty  years,  was  a  severe  blow.  My  library  was 
rich  in  those  books  which  bore  di recti}'  on  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  impossible  to  go  on,  in  the  absence  of  such  aids,  with  my 
work  as  editor  of  the  Transactions. 

Your  generosity  will  enable  me  to  promptly  replace  this  loss;  and 
should  it  be  your  pleasure  that  I  should  continue  this  work,  I  hope  that  it 
may  all,  in  another  form,  come  back  to  vou  after  manv  days. 

I  wish  I  could,  before  taking  my  seat,  make  a  fitting  reply  to  this  testi- 
monial of  vour  regard.  And  vet  I  know  that  anv  words  which  I  could 
command  would  be  inadequate,  and,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  also  inappropri- 
ate. Heart  does  not  speak  to  heart  in  words.  There  can  be  no  happiness 
worthy  of  the  name  which  is  one-sided  or  selfish;  and  I  would  look  upon 
this  as  a  joy  which  we  have  in  common.  There  can  be  no  pleasure  in  re- 
ceiving which  does  not  imply  that  of  giving,  just  as  much  as  the  pleasure 
of  giving  requires  the  complement  of  receiving.  You  know  the  pleasure 
you  have  derived  from  giving,  and  you  may,  from  this  experience,  know 
what  mine  is  in  receiving;  only  my  pleasure  is  multiplied  many,  many 
times  by  the  number  of  givers.     To  each  one  of  you,  and  to  all  the  mem- 
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ber.s  of  the  Institute  who  are  not  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  to-night, 
does  my  heart  go  out  overladen  with  gratitude  and  thanks.  It  is  joys  such 
as  this  which  are  an  earnest — ay,  it  may  be  a  very  part — of  that  more  per- 
fect and  complete  fellowship  beyond. 

With  a  few  cordial  words  from  President  Coxe,  the  party  broke  up,  and 
thus  ended  a  scene  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed it. 
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